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retention of office, and determination to submit his proposals to
Parliament. Finally, m a noble peroration, he dissipated the idea
that he had any desire after serving four Sovereigns to cling to the
imaginary " sweets " of office, protested his devotion to his Sovereign
and his country, and vindicated his loyalty to the principles of true
Conservatism. " To conduct the Government of this country is a
most arduous duty. ... It is no easy task to ensure the united action
of an ancient monarchy, a proud aristocracy, and a reformed con-
stituency. ... I have thought it consistent with the Conservative
policy to promote so much of happiness and contentment among the
people, that the voice of disaffection should be no longer heard, and
that thoughts of the dissolution of our institutions should be for-
gotten in the midst of physical enjoyment. . . . But ... I will not
stand at the helm during such tempestuous nights as I have seen, if
the vessel be not allowed to pursue fairly the course which I think
she ought to take. ... I do not wish to be the Minister of England,
but, while I have the high honour of holding that office, I am deter-
mined to hold it by no servile tenure. I will only hold that office
upon the condition of being unshackled by any other obligations than
those of consulting the public interests and of providing for the
public safety."
Only one voice was raised m protest. It was that of Disraeli,
whose hour for long-meditated revenge had come. In " an hour of
gibes and bitterness " he denounced Peel's speech as " a glorious
example of egotistical rhetoric/* and his policy as a betrayal of the
principles which had put him in power and the party which had kept
him there. But the Address was carried without a dissentient voice.
The re-         Five days later the Prime Minister unfolded his scheme in Com-
tlie Corn rnl^ee ^o ^ general principles reference has already been made :
Laws cheap raw materials for the manufacturer, but no protection agambt
fair foreign competition ; cheaper seed for the farmer, but no pro-
tection against foreign meat or corn ; for all, cheaper living. The
Corn Laws were not to be abrogated immediately in their entirety.
The duty was to be reduced to Is. after February 1st, 184-9, but m
the meantime it was to be 10s. when corn averaged less than 48s. a
quarter, diminishing to 4s. when the price was 58s. or over.
The Protectionists, organized and led with consummate adroitness
by Disraeli and Lord George Bentmek, made a brave fight, but they
numbered less than 250, and on May 15th Feel carried the third
reading of his Corn Bill by a majority of ninety-eight (327 to 229).
Thanks to the great authority of the Duke of Wellington it was
steered safely through stormy waters in the House of Lords, being
read a third lime on June 25th.
On the very same night the Ministry were defeated m the Commons
on their Life Preservation Bill for Ireland by a majority of seventy-
three. The Protectionists could not avert or even delay the repeal